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least peaceable of the Maoris and those unrestrained by the
Christianizing influences of the missionaries, had been assuming
a tone of insolence towards the Governor, which he had not
been quick to detect. They had invited him to a barbaric
banquet at Auckland, at which they had indulged in a tre-
mendous war-dance with the deliberate intention of displaying
their power and ferocity.

* With muskets glittering in the sun, their tomahawks and
clubs waving in the air, they stamped their wild war-dance,
and then, alternately, rushed thundering down the slope.
Halting as one man in front of their opponents, each party
again defied the other in dance, and shouts, and yells. Then
one body, the strangers, fled up the hill, halted, danced,
rushed down again at their utmost speed, and again halted,
like soldiers at a review, at the word of their chief, within
pistol-shot of the adverse party, who were crouched to receive
them with spears, the front rank kneeling, the mass behind,
about forty deep, having muskets and other weapons in
readiness. Each body consisted of about 800 men, in a com-
pact mass, twenty in front and forty deep, their movements
absolutely simultaneous, like well-drilled soldiers.'

The sight of this savage display affected the nerves of
Robert Fitzroy, brave sailor as he was, and he realized,
perhaps for the first time, what a formidable enemy the
Maoris would be if ever they became united against a
common foe.

CHAPTER LIII
THE FIRST  WAR

THE demonstration of the war-dance was a harmless affair
compared to the audacity of a chief named Hone Heke, who
showed his contempt for the white men and their Governor
by marching one day into the town of Kororareka, in the year
1:845, plundering some houses of English colonists, and cutting